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REVIEWS AND CRITICISMS. 



The Feebly-Inhibited — Nomadism or the Wandering Impulse, 
With Special Reference to Heredity — Inheritance of Tem- 
perament. By Charles B. Davenport, Carnegie Institute of 
Washington, 1915, pp. 158. 

In the three articles which together comprise a study of "The 
Feebly Inhibited," Davenport discusses not only the problem of those 
who are lacking in normal powers of inhibition, but likewise the laws 
of heredity operating in very complex traits. The first study con- 
cerns itself with' "Violent Temper and Its Inheritance ;" the second, 
with "Nomadism or the Wandering Impulse;" and the third, with 
"The Inheritance of Temperament." 

In regard to '"Nomadism or the Wandering Impulse," the gist 
of the argument is as follows : "The wandering instinct is a 
fundamental human instinct which is, however, typically inhibited in 
intelligent adults of civilized peoples." There are some who lack this 
inhibitory power and who, in consequence, become, often periodically, 
vagrants or wanderers. Defective inhibition of this instinct is in- 
herited in a definite manner, "It is probably a sex-linked recessive 
monohybrid trait," that is, it appears usually in males, but is trans- 
mitted through the mother, thus skipping a generation. Daughters 
are nomadic only when the mother belongs to a nomadic stock and the 
father is actually nomadic, whereas sons are nomadic when their 
mothers belong to a nomadic stock. This method of transmission is 
different from feeble inhibition evidenced by violent temper, since the 
latter is not sex-linked and appears in every generation; that is, is a 
positive and dominant trait. 

"The nomadic instinct frequently occurs in families showing 
various kinds of periodic behavior, such as depression, epilepsy and 
hysteria." These are not the cause of the nomadism, but concomit- 
ants permitting the nomadic impulses to appear. The proof of this 
theory is to be found in the analysis of family histories gathered by 
field workers. 

The reliability of data collected by this method is, of course, open 
to question, though we cannot enter into detailed criticisms here. 
Further, as a general comment, it is interesting to note that nomadism 
is not listed as an instinct per se by any psychologist, whereas the 
hunting instinct is recognized as such by Thorndike, James, and other 
psychologists. Davenport, however, prefers to interpret hunting as 
an outgrowth of the wandering instinct. 

As for the method of proof, we readily see that it rests upon the 
interpretation of the gathered data. Running away, truancy, vagrancy, 
as well as various types of occupation, are all regarded as expressions 
of the instinct for wandering, poorly inhibited. In the family histories 
there are likewise many other facts similarly interpreted. We find 
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italicized as being significant, "living on a ranch," "removed to 
Texas," "railroading," "traveling salesman," "owned a cotton farm," 
"became an educator in Japan," "was very fond of outdoor life and 
always used an Indian blanket." 

Here, we see, there is no allowance made for any environmental 
influences ; thus, to engage in a seafaring life is universally interpreted 
as indicative of nomadism regardless of the fact that if a man lived, 
let us say, in Gloucester, Mass., the likeliest occupation would be that 
of a skipper or a seaman. So, too, peddling is said to be "prima facie 
evidence of nomadism." We know that in large cities many untrained 
immigrants are prone to adopt peddling as a means of earning a liveli- 
hood when they have neither income enough to engage in any other 
commercial ventures, nor training for skilled trades. Many such im- 
migrants, as soon as they have acquired some little means, give up 
what is designated by Davenport as a wandering life and are quite 
happy to stay, at home and take care of their shops. 

Thus, one might find many objections to the interpretation of 
the data. There is another criticism that must be made of an 
altogether different nature. We refer not so much to sins of com- 
mission as to those of omission. When family histories are gathered 
in this manner there must necessarily be a lack of items of many 
kinds. Knowing how complex human behavior is, it seems only reason- 
able to suppose that environmental factors of all kinds are often 
fundamental causes of misconduct. Experience has shown that 
truancy, vagrancy, running away from home, are often caused by 
factors that cannot be regarded as related to inheritance. Bad com- 
panions, mental conflicts, insufficient and unsatisfying interests, poverty, 
drunkenness, and wretched home conditions, all play a part. One dare 
not omit these altogether, and it seems fair to throw the blame on 
heredity only after these and other factors have been ruled out as 
possible causes. 

Nor is any help to be derived from confusing normal and patho- 
logical conditions. We might note that the classifications of nomadism 
which Davenport himself quotes, are based on either economic, social, 
or pathological conditions ; none deal with nomadism as an instinct. 

In general, then, we may say that, apart from criticisms of the 
method employed in gathering the data, the study is weak in the omis- 
sion of data that are necessary in any well-rounded study of complex 
human traits, while the interpretation of such data as are offered is 
frequently open to question. 

The same general criticisms may be made of the study of "The 
Inheritance of Temperament," based upon the histories of eighty-nine 
families in which there is a good deal of detail regarding 146 matings. 
The purpose is to "analyze the distribution in families of temperament 
and its expression in mood." The temperaments indicating feeble 
inhibition may be divided into two types, the hyperkinetic, or excited 
state, subdivided into the nervous and the choleric; and the hypo- 
kinetic, or depressed state, subdivided into the phlegmatic and the 
melancholic. Each of these two states depends upon the presence of 
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a determiner in the germ-plasm. These determiners are inherited 
independently of each other and may occur in any combination. 
Hyperkinesis is due to a lack of normal inhibition, while hypokinesis 
is to be explained by the fact of over-inhibition. 

Although the author definitely states that he is dealing with normal 
individuals, not with the insane, yet in the reading of the case histories 
one is impressed again and again with the abnormal, pathological con- 
ditions described, the amount of insanity and other complicating fac- 
tors. Almost all the earlier studies reviewed deal with psychoses. 

However much one may believe in the inheritance of temperament 
from one's own observation, this study by Davenport does not tend to 
convince one of the mechanisms whereby this inheritance takes place. 
The elaborate analysis of case-histories, the classifying of the in- 
dividuals according to the formulae of descendants worked out in 
conformity with the theory here propounded, the comparison of the 
distribution of the progeny of various matings with hpyothetical ex- 
pectation, is all exceedingly elaborate. Perhaps in this very fact lies 
the reason for its lack of conviction ; it is almost too elaborate to bear 
the superstructure placed upon it. Until much more fundamental 
aspects of mental life have been studied — indeed, until much more 
is known of the mechanisms of inheritance in plant and animal life— it 
would seem unwise to attempt to solve such extremely complex prob- 
lems. In any case, much more data are needed. Surely, we have no 
right to leave out of consideration the manifold forces of environment 
when studies of inheritance are made by the method employed by 
Davenport and his workers. 

Chicago. Augusta F. Bronner, Ph. D. 



Dell' Opera Scientifica Di Francesco Faranda (The Scientific 
Work of Francesco Faranda). Estratto doll' Annuario della 
Universita di Messina, Anno 1914-5. By Ugo Conti. 

This is Professor Conti's inaugural address in praise of his pre- 
decessor, Professor Faranda (1835-1914), professor for nearly thirty 
years in the law school of Messina. Faranda was rather a remarkable 
combination of lawyer, teacher, author, and editor. He was the 
greatest lawyer of Sicily and one of the first in all Italy; and figured 
in several celebrated trials, the last of which was the case of ex- 
Minister Nunzio Nasi. His teaching was distinguished, so his students 
say, by an admirable clarity, acuteness, profundity of research, eleva- 
tion of mind, order and effective exposition. Perhaps his greatest 
claim to public recognition, aside from teaching, was his share in 
preparing the penal code now in force. His writings covered a wide 
range. Among the most interesting might be cited those on undis- 
covered crime; on the absolutely confidential relation between an 
advocate and his client; on the passing of the power of judicial disci- 
pline from the bench ; on false testimony and retraction ; on marriage 
of the Catholic clergy in penal law ; on civil responsibility and actions 
for recovery in penal law; and several studies of perjury. Because 



